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“As War Comes Nearer” 


The Fellowship of Reconciliation adopted a statement 
under the above caption, at its twenty-fifth annual confer- 
ence, Chautauqua, N. Y., September 6-8. The Burke- 
Wadsworth bill, as passed by the Senate, is, it comments, 
a “significant advance over the draft legislation” of the 
World War since it provides for noncombatant service 
and for “service of national importance under civilian 
auspices” and makes conscience “an individual matter . . . 
not a ‘property’ of membership in a sect. . . . All of us, 
without exception, regard respect for the conscience of 
the individual as basic to our faith. We will give our 
prayers, affection, and full support to all whose consciences 
forbid them to participate in war or to conform at one 
or another point to a conscription act. We purpose to do 
this” even though it may “subject us to legal and economic 
penalties. 

“The course thus outlined is proposed in no spirit of 
defiance of government. We have in the past tried to be 
law-abiding and conscientious citizens. It is our desire 
and determination to continue to act as such in every 
instance save where obedience to man-made law seems to 
us clearly to involve flagrant violation of conscience and 
the command of God.” The members of the Fellowship 
recognize “the sincere depth of conviction of many who 
feel that war preparation and war under present circum- 
stances are inevitable and necessary. . . . With those of 
them who are members of the Christian Church we long 
to maintain ‘the full fellowship of the body of Christ.’ 
We know that they must follow their conscience as we 
must follow ours. 

“We dissociate ourselves from the position of any who 
seek to sabotage or obstruct the war measures of our 
government. . . .” While refusal to participate in war 
measures might impede these measures “such a stand 
would be taken by us ... [in order] to bear faithful 
witness to a command from God that is timeless and that 
cannot be suspended by decree of the state. .. . We abhor 
totalitarianism in all its forms. . . .” 

The members of the Fellowship believe that in case of 
an actual invasion “the American people would have the 
organizing genius, if they had the will, to organize non- 
violent non-cooperation with invaders.” The development 
in this country of a “democracy that worked” would “con- 
stitute a far more sure defense than bombers and battle- 
ships.” They believe too that “a new kind of attack” 
might be launched “by sending armadas of ships to 
nations on both sides in the war and to neutrals—ships 
laden . . . with bread for the hungry, clothing for the 
naked, doctors, nurses, and medicines for the ill and 
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wounded. Would any people for long, if at all, refuse 
such succor? Could any leaders for long retain power if 
they did so refuse? A daring and imaginative diplomacy 
and warfare of mercy might end the war and herald a 
new day for mankind! ... 

“We are aware that the course we take may subject 
us to penalties, legal and otherwise. We pray to be 
delivered from suffering and evil; but we do not seek to 
escape from penalties much less to evade them by any 
subterfuges. 1f our suffering helps in any degree to 
draw us closer to our fellows who suffer in war and 
bring them closer to us, we shall be grateful for that. 
We ask our fellow-citizens and fellow-Christians to pray 
bo us in these days of trial and anguish, as we pray for 

em.” 

At its recent meeting in Chautauqua the Fellowship 
reported a gain during the past year of 2,000 members, 
bringing the total to more than 10,000. 


“The Inner Threat: Our Own Softness” 


An arresting article was chosen for publication in their 
September issue by the editors of Harper's Magazine 
from a flood of manuscripts by “writers of reputation” 
which followed the discussion precipitated last May by 
Archibald MacLeish. In it under the above title Roy 
Helton considers the ability of American civilization to 
meet the test which is already upon it. 

“Human civilization is changing its form under the 
pressure of machinery.” The real threat is not Hitler, 
Stalin or Mussolini but meanings that are beyond them. 
The high standard of living in America, as in England 
and France to a lesser degree, has bred a people soft and 
self-indulgent. Their ideal has become the feminine one 
of security and lacks the balancing masculine values of 
enterprise, adventure and power. “Purpose is the only 
force that will fight purpose.” Guns, tanks, dive bombers, 
though necessary, are able, like the human skin, to protect 
only from external infection. They can not “insure the 
life of what lies within.” 

If our nation is to be safe among dangers and strongly 
bred to meet assaults from any direction our “over-solici- 
tous maternalism” to our children must cease. The public 
humanities, Mr. Helton believes, should be maintained, 
but they “must spur, not lull,” those who need help. 
Uses must be found for older men and women so that 
they shall add to the general strength instead of sapping 
national energy. Young men and women must be inured 
“by work and weather” to meet hardships and danger. 
Lawmakers must find courage to compel the nation to 
pay taxes adequate for the necessities of government. 
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Hitler will pass. He cannot perform “the miracle” of 
producing wealth for Germany out of devastation of her 
customers and suppliers, and the dissipation of her own 
resources in non-productive destructive devices. But, 
none the less, “whatever survives between now and the 
year 2000 will be something tough.” 

“Force of purpose implemented by machines is different 
from any force ever unleashed before by human will.” It 
can be resisted, and that under democracy, but only by “a 
better purpose and a stronger will.” ‘Lhat purpose can 
grow only from a determination to develop on this con- 
tinent “the strongest, ablest, hardiest, and most intelligent” 
race of men and women ever known. 


Religious Situation in European Countries 


We present here a number of excerpts from recent 
issues of the /nternational Christian Press and Information 
Service, Geneva, reporting the attitudes of Church bodies 
in several European countries toward the war and the 
situation created by it. 


GERMANY 


Reflecting upon the events of our times, the Allgemeine 
Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchenzeitung says: “. .. There 
is only one confession possible for the Christian: This 
is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvelous in our eyes !— 
there is only one voice: ‘Lord God, we praise Thee! Lord 
God, we thank Thee!’ ” 

With regard to Alsace-Lorraine, the Deutsches Pfarrer- 
blatt of July 7, 1940, publishes an article entitled “Our 
Alsace-Lorraine Home under the German Flag!” which 
includes the following’ words: “Every one will feel how 
great our joy is that the German flag again waves over 
our home. We are convinced that the new future of our 
dear home will be built up on the only firm foundation of 
truth and justice. In this sense: Heil Hitler!” The Junge 
Kirche of July 1, 1940, also closes an article on the 
victories of the German forces by referring to the re- 
occupied Alsace Lorraine: “It is a symbol of a special 
kind that Strassburg is now German again. . . . To what 
a force of faith, what a passion of devotion to God the Lord 
who has given us in Christ His whole grace and the whole 
knowledge of His majesty, does .. . [the Minster] wit- 
ness! ... God Himself gives us the force of devotion and 
faith of which our forefathers who built this wonderful 
work were capable.” 

The article goes on to emphasize the responsibility for 
the future: “The hour is ripening for our nation when 
it will be able to harvest home the fruits of century-long 
longing, suffering, and fighting. God gave it the Fiihrer 
as the executor of the greatest historical decisions. He 
will procure for the German nation the place which is its 
due. . . . New tasks and responsibilities will come to us. 
The Fuhrer has said often enough that he is concerned, 
not only with the securing of the vital claims of Germany, 
but with a better Europe and a happier common life and 
work of the nations. This war must not leave only ruins 
behind it. . . . God guide with His blessing the Fithrer 
= our German nation in the tasks which the future 

olds.” 

The News from the German Evangelical Church com- 
municated by the Ecclesiastical Foreign Office in Berlin 
on July 1, 1940, gives the following report on church 
building operations in present day Germany: 

“In the year 1940, 18 new evangelical churches or 
church buildings were finished; four were begun; plans 
for 17 were accepted ; 66 were renovated. In the area of 


the Old Prussian Regional Church, 51 churches, parish 
houses, and chapels have been built and 65 church buildings 
renovated since the year 1937. In the Bavarian Regional 
Church, nearly three million RM were used for church 
building purposes in the financial year 1938-39. Seventy- 
six churches were renovated. In Thuringia, 400 church 
buildings have been erected or reconstructed since 1927, 
In the year 1939, in spite of the restrictions after the 
outbreak of war, 29 churches were renovated, and two 
parish houses, two minister’s houses, and a temporary 
church were built. 


Tue Soviet UNION 


Since Bessarabia and Northern Bucovina have come 
under Soviet control, the question of the situation of 
Christians in U.S.S.R. has again become one of the 
prominent concerns of Christians abroad. In this connec- 
tion a striking document has just been made available 
for publication. It is a letter written to Stalin last Septem- 
ber by Mgr. Vissarion, Metropolitan of Bucovina, and 
sent to him through the Soviet Legation in Bucarest. 
This letter surveys the phases of the struggle, and calls 
for a reconciliation of Soviet political principles with 
religious principles. 

After having pointed out that the distance of 20 years 
makes possible a truer estimate of the facts, the letter of 
the Metropolitan shows that many measures were spon- 
taneously and rapidly taken in U.S.S.R. at the moment 
of the Revolution which later on were gradually modified 
and revised by the government. Only the policy towards 
religion has undergone no change; and the Metropolitan 
asks the question: ‘Was it necessary for the Russian 
Revolution to shake the Church as well? .. . 


“We answer our question in the affirmative. As church 
reforms which had been demanded years before by many 
clergymen and even by several heads of the Russian 
Orthodox Church . . . were not introduced by peaceful 
evolution, it had to be done through revolution. .. . 


“That is why, acknowledging the first consequences of 
the Russian Revolution as being the forced necessity of a 
beginning of a reform of the official Russian Church ... 
we believe that now, after 20 years of experience and 
postponement of the true reforms necessary to this institu- 
tion, is the propitious time for proceeding to their realiza- 
tion by means of civilized and logical measures, a thing 
absolutely necessary to the soul of that eminently religious 
people, as well as to the consolidation of the new state 
of the Soviet Republics. 

“Can religion be of use to the new Russian State? We 
answer in the affirmative. ... Now, when one can observe 
more clearly the aims of the present political regime in 
its organization of the state, and when internal peace 
seems to be guaranteed at least in appearance, we can 
maintain that to a very large extent the clergy, and 
especially the Russian Orthodox Church, would not have 
been nor would they become a hindrance, but on the 
contrary, one of the most powerful levers for the desired 
state reforms. . . . For, just as, because of its doctrinal 
extremes up to this day and because of the state con- 
ception of contemporary Russia, it has been opposed by 
the nations of the world in the most categorical way, 
just so, after a reconciliation with the Church of the 
Russian people, the present regime would gain at home 
as well as in the whole world a sympathy easily under- 
standable. 

“This reconciliation may be brought about the more 
easily in that the Christian Church will never be hostile to 
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the social reforms intended by a state. . . . And also 
because religious liberty . . . has been destroyed, the 
Russian people do not participate integrally and spirit- 
ually in the changes which are imposed on them. . . . The 
restoration of that liberty and a universal religious reor- 
ganization would become one of the most powerful guar- 
antees for the future consolidation of the new Russian 
state...” 


FRANCE 


The following words are taken from an editorial in the 
French Protestant periodical Evangile et Liberté of July 3: 

“We do not wish here to look for scapegoats, to scourge 
men, groups, or parties. . . . It is not our task to single 
them out for public condemnation ; but it is the task of a 
Christian periodical to go back to the source of the errors 
... which have led France to disaster. 

“It was a practical materialism, a thirst for gain and 
pleasure, which took more and more of a hold upon all 
classes in society, in consequence of the progressive ruin 
of the beliefs and ideals which generated moral strength, 
self-forgetfulness, and self-sacrifice. All that people had 
come to ask of life was the biggest possible amount of 
personal or family satisfaction... . 

“No, indeed, misfortune does not simply rise from the 
dust. It has its roots in the depths of the heart, and it is 
for each one of us to ask himself how he has contributed 
to create or maintain the atmosphere from which the 
misfortune of France has come. When that has been 
recognized and confessed in all sincerity, in all personal 
and collective humility, we believe that we can add that 
France did after all deserve a better destiny. .. .” 

The Russian Theological Institute [Eastern Orthodox] 
at Paris is continuing its work in Paris. Most of the 
professors and all of the students have remained in the 
city and the lectures are given normally. 


SWEDEN 


The grave situation in which Sweden finds itself has 
made people think more deeply and intensely than ever 
before. “Preparedness” has become the characteristic 
word for the mood in Sweden. It refers not only to 
military and economic, but also to spiritual preparedness. 
This Christian reaction to the critical situation began in 
the Student Christian Movement, which registered its 
members in October, 1939, for religious tasks in case of 
war, and which organized several large meetings in 
Uppsala this spring with the title “The Inner Strength 
of a People.” About the same time the Oxford Group 
Movement held a number of meetings in Stockholm on 
the subject “Christian Preparedness.” 

Later the government took the initiative in bringing 
about cooperation between the churches, the cultural insti- 
tutions, and the great popular movements. The Church 
has given loyal support to this work. 

The Swedish Missionary Alliance, together with a 
well-known author who is a leader‘in the Oxford Group 
Movement began an activity in this field in which most 
of the Free Churches have since joined. Free Church 
ministers, congregations, and youth associations are being 
asked to help all those who need support, especially the 
families of the mobilized, and also others who have 
spiritual or material difficulties because of the crisis. 

[It is interesting to read in connection with the above 
the Stockholm dispatch published in the New York Times, 
September 16, reporting the victory of the labor party in 
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the Swedish elections. All parties except the labor party 
(Social Democrats) lost seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The latter gained 19 seats.] 


Norway 


On July 17, a call to the Christians of Norway was 
published, over the signatures of Bishop Berggrav as 
representative of the National Church, Pastor Ragnvald 
Indrebo, as president of the Joint Committee of Christian 
Organizations, and the Baptist minister A. T. Ohrn as 
President of the Cooperative Committee of the Free 
Churches. The call reads as follows: 


“Norwegian Christians! 

“In this fateful hour we join in repentance and prayer. 

“Let us frankly confess our sin and guilt! 

“Let us take upon ourselves our Christian responsi- 
bility ! 

“Let us come together in prayer for our land and people, 
and especially for those who bear the responsibility for 
our future!” 


The Bible has become the book of the day in Norway. 
People who had not even seen a Bible for a long time, 
much less read it, have suddenly discovered that it con- 
tains wonderful things. In two towns, the booksellers 
have sold out all their Bibles. 


In Northern Norway it seems that there had been a 
spiritual awakening among youth even before the war; it 
had a national color, but Christianity has a good hold on 
the people up there, so that the Christian and the national 
went hand in hand. 


Many churches and parish houses have been destroyed 
or damaged by fire or bombs. Some Mission houses have 
been requisitioned. In some places the services are being 
held in homes. This has brought people closer together, 
and helped them to a new understanding of the implica- 
tions of the Gospel. 


LITHUANIA 


Lithuania is the first of the Baltic countries in which 
the application of the Soviet system has begun. All public 
enterprises have suspended payment of salaries and subsi- 
dies to the clergy of all confessions. According to a new 
bill, all state payments for confessional purposes in Lith- 
uania have been forbidden. According to declarations of 
the Minister of Agriculture, the landed property of 
churches and monasteries will be expropriated, in applica- 
tion of the new agrarian law. The churches may continue 
to exist in Lithuania, but they must serve only believers. 
The clergy will be allowed to keep only their houses and 
furniture. The monasteries must give cultural and medical 
service, and those which have historical significance will 
be transformed into museums. 


India’s Crisis 


Anup Singh, director of the Research Bureau of the 
India League in America, who is a Sikh and a sympathizer 
with the Indian Nationalists, attempts with creditable 
success, in Harper's Magazine for July, to treat the crisis 
in India with “conscientious objectivity.” He outlines the 
situation, the attitudes, and the diverse interests involved. 

Nationalist India demands “complete independence, with 
the right to secede from the Empire if necessary,” the 
right to “a constituent assembly to frame her own con- 
stitution, and to settle the questions of minorities, of the 
Princes, and of other interests.” Britain denies that 
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enough unity exists among the communities to enable 
them to evolve any scheme and claims that her treaties 
oblige her to protect the status of the Princes. She 
“feels that the groundwork of freedom for India has been 
laid, that pledges to go on with the work have been given, 
and that India should not press for concessions at this 
time when England is engaged in a struggle for her very 
life. And she warns India that if Hitier wins, not Britain 
but others will decide India’s fate.” 


The India Constitution of 1935 “gave virtually full 
control to the elected members in the provinces, widened 
the franchise, gave the Indians a limited authority at the 
center.” While it retained considerable powers in British 
hands, these were bound, Britons said, to decrease as in the 
other dominions. It was felt that the Princes must be 
given “adequate safeguards, and that division of elec- 
torates along religious lines was the only one possible 
under the circumstances.” Indians objected that the 
Constitution “left extraordinary powers in the hands of 
the Viceroy and gave elected members no control over 
foreign affairs, no control over the army, and limited 
control over the central finances. It gave excessive rep- 
resentation to the Princes, and retained the division of the 
electorate on a religious basis.” 


Internal stresses trouble India. The Princes prefer 
dominion status as better securing their own; the Moslem 
League also prefers dominion status; and both Princes 
and League “repudiate the claim of the nationalist organi- 
zation, the National Congress, to speak for India.” Diver- 
gent views are held on the nature of Hindu-Moslem 
relations; even among the Moslem minority one group 
holds that Hindus and Moslems are Indian, “united and 
indivisible,” while another group advocates the splitting 
of India into two states—one Moslem and one Hindu. 

One issue is central: “Is there enough unity among the 
component parts of the vast Indian population to render 
self-government possible?’ The British argue that 
Hindu and Moslem are profoundly hostile to each other 
and that only British presence prevents active conflict. 
Indians maintain that “enduring accord between the two 
communities is possible—but only after the elimination 
of the British from the Indian scene.” Each community, 
the writer says, “contributed its share in evolving a 
culture that now is the common heritage ;” “the growing 
secular education is undermining religious fanaticism, and 
industrialism is creating new and different economic align- 
ments ;” and, furthermore, nationalism carries “the promise 
of promoting a common unity.” Moslems have served as 
president of the National Congress. Congress itself stands 
for full protection of minority rights, religious, linguistic 
and cultural, and its program calls for democratic pro- 
cedure in government. 

Mr. Singh comments: “Gandhi believes that he 
can touch the hearts of the Princes. He experimented 
with one of them not long ago when he risked his life 
in a fast against the ruler of Rajkot, but he succeeded only 
in moving the heart of Lord Linlithgow, who, in turn, 
put pressure upon the obdurate Prince. There are some 
in the Nationalist camp who do not share Gandhi’s op- 
timism, and at their hands the Princes may not fare so 
well.” 

What Gandhi wants, “apparently, is an unequivocal 
declaration of policy and immediate action in so far as 
this is possible.” Belligerent elements are clamoring for 
civil disobedience. “Nationalist India is intensely inter- 
ested in the new world order, but to her that means first 


and foremost the end of the imperial system, and it is 
for that end that she is striving in her own way.” The 
utmost that can be expected, Mr. Singh believes, is a 
suspension of rebellious activity during the war, which 
Gandhi appears willing to approve. 

For Indian Nationalism, says Mr. Singh, is not “men- 
acing” and “jingoistic,” nor is it “nurtured on fantastic 
notions of national missions and racial purity. Its claims 
are legitimate, and it is international in its outlook.” Its 
leaders believe in settling disputes “by civilized methods,” 
British imperialism, also, he points out, “will err, but it 
will do what it has done from Burke’s time to this: it 
will freely discuss its own wrongdoings.” 

Summing up his exposition, Mr. Singh says: “Britain 
feels that she has too many more pressing problems on 
her hands to go into the Indian problem now. She is 
also convinced that convening a constituent assembly at 
this time would only result in a prolonged deadlock. She 
cannot accept the proposition that she should merely 
sanction any agreement arrived at by the Indians. She 
has enormous interests to protect, and insists upon being 
a party to any settlement... . 

“All possible choices of action at this juncture for both 
Britain and the Nationalists are very hazardous, and it 
will need statesmanship of the highest order on both sides 
to steer through. 

“Should the Nationalist leaders choose to reverse their 
position with respect to war without obtaining an une- 
quivocal pledge of a dominion status of their own choice, 
it would constitute a betrayal, not only of all they have 
stood for throughout the years, but also of the trust of 
their own rank and file. If they continue withholding their 
help to Britain, those elements who are standing by 
Britain now would, in the event of Allied victory, gain 
the upper hand in India. For it would then be only 
natural for Britain to. patronize .them. Should the 
Nationalists start civil disobedience during the war it 
would meet with terrific severity in view of the new war 
emergency powers; acts of repression that would be 
condemned in normal times would appear justified. More- 
over, despite all protests to the contrary, civil disobedience 
would be regarded by’ many as blackmail. Finally, inac- 
tion on the part of the present leadership in the Congress 
would . . . play into the hands of the radicals. 

“Should Britain continue to refuse Indian Nationalist 
demands at a time when she claims to be fighting for 
democracy and freedom, her moral position in the world 
at large would suffer. . . . To meet the demand for 
complete independence means an act of self-effacement un- 
precedented in history, and the virtual end of the Empire. 
In case civil disobedience is resumed, any further re- 
pression would easily shatter what little chance still re- 
mains for compromise in India.” 


Christian Rural Fellowship Essay Contest 


The Christian Rural Fellowship, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., has organized an essay contest on the 
subject, “What Are the Characteristics of a Christian 
Rural Community:?” Three prizes are offered of $100.00, 
$50.00 and $25.00. The contest is open to any interested 
person. This includes not only professional religious 
workers, but laymen and laywomen. The closing date of 
the contest is November 15, 1940. Complete details out- 
lining the scope of the subject and the conditions of the 
contest may be had by writing to the Christian Rural 
Fellowship, at the address above. 
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